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..THE ring and THE BOOK.” 

(CONCLUSION) . 

By W. Osborne Brigstocke. 

In one of his letters to Miss Mitford, Haydon writes as 

follows: “I dined with Walter Scott, and was delighted 

with the unaffected simplicity of his family. Jeffrey has a 
singular expression, poignant, bitter, piercing, as if his 
countenance never lighted up but at the perception of some 
weakness in human nature. Whatever you praise to Jeffrey, 
he directly chuckles out some error that you did not perceive. 
Whatever you praise to Scott, he joins heartily with yourself 
and directs your attention to some additional beauty. Scott 
throws a light on life by the beaming geniality of his soul, 
and so dazzles you that you have no time or perception for 
anything but its beauties; while Jeffrey seems to revel in 
holding up his hand before the light in order that he may spy 
out its deformities. The face of Scott is the expression of a 
man whose great pleasure has been to shake nature by the 
hand, while to point at her with his finger has certainly, from 
the expression of his face, been the chief enjoyment of Jeffrey.” 

This passage must necessarily remind us of Pompilia's 
words — 

So wc are made, such difference in minds, 

Such difference too in eyes that see the minds.” 

And we need not apologise for again calling attention to 
ese two lines. They are full of meaning and are worthy to 
be written in the first page of our “ Ring and the Book,” to 

a e "^‘ em f bered W 1 ! ienever we °P en the volume. But we have 

September." SP ° ke “ 

the next „„ u ^ c , ■ drawin g to a close, and when 

will have da *, ° ' ma g az 'ne appears the new year 

-I proect w'e a \ d ,f th ” -w hopes, 

consider “ The R- ' not t ' ien l je able to continue to 
lo^ng paves .r the B ° ok '” that in the fol- 

over,hey m ai„i„Vpl“Bro “ *1““ Very hUrried ‘ y 

It is clearly needless ,1 Wmngs Poem. 

“ Pompilia ” Thu, t point out the many beauties of 
P a ' Ihey are familiar to all students of Browning, 
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and would that we migfht sav wrDv. „ tj 

, , , , ° sa y Wlth confidence that Pommlia 

is become a household name it • m P llla 

attempt to show our readers where the beauty lies, i, may be 

interesting to consider from what standpoint Browning has 

drawn h.s picture. Pompilia’s life was a tragedy, and though 

the story is presented the form of dramatic monologue it 

nevertheless fulfils all the conditions of pure (dramatic) 

tragedy. Had Browning written “ The Ring and the Book ” 

in the form of a play he could have taken either Pompilia 

Guido, or Violante to be the title role, that is to say, these 

three characters could be made to satisfy the essentials of 

tragedy. It will be noticed that they utc treated in a tragic 

form, for we have in each case the “exposition” of the cause 

of the catastrophe and the description of the resistless strides 

of fate towards the inevitable climax To Guido we will 

revert anon. Let us briefly consider Violante’s case. The 

initial error she committed was the purchase of the child and 

the subsequent deceit. All the rest will be seen to be the 

inevitable result of the first trespass. Pompilia’s marriage, 

for which she was directly responsible, involved her in 

difficulties from which she was destined not to extricate 

herself. 

In Pompilia’s case it is the same, though it might at first 
sight appear impossible to attribute to her tragic end any 
reason or cause for which she herself was answerable. But 
Browning has purposely indicated the clew in this instance 
also, and it is interesting to trace its course. The key-note 
is struck in the last book — 

“ A soul made weak by its pathetic want 
Of iust the first apprenticeship to sin, 

Which thenceforth makes the sinning soul secure^ 

From all foes save itself, soul’s truhest foe . • 

It must be understood that we are not considering ^ 
question from a moral point of view; ut ^ a ^ ^ Scripture 
discover the structure of the po • not hold 

paradox, “ He that loseth his life s a as to whet her 

good. Tragedy does not \ „ f eath is a new birth, 

death or some catastrophe equ ar tistic form the great 

Its object is to lay before us m * n f . ht herself at our 
truth that if we wrong nature na b e sufficiently acute, 

expense, and that provided the » nature can acC ept. 
death will be the only satislactioi 
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Any sort of excess is a wrong, ng of nature, and (paradox, cal 
hough it may seem) an excess of goodness may also be a 
fatal thing (from a worldly as opposed to a religious point of 
view) for the owner. A vacuum may be a very excellent 
thine but for some reason or other nature abhors it. Perfect 
purify is an excellent thing, but that likewise seems to be 
abhorred. We say advisedly perfect purity. Such a thing 
does exist, “ not absolutely in a portion, yet evolvible from 
the whole.” Men and women are occasionally brought face 
to face with one gleam of purity bordering on perfection. 
Can we be accused of cynicism r Hardly, we think, when we 
recall the fact that the most sublime tragedy that the world 
has ever witnessed was brought about by sinlessness ; and a 
few words regarding Pompilia’s case may make our meaning 
clear. 

The beginning of her tragedy dates from her marriage : — 

“ Here marriage was the coin, a dirty piece 
Would purchase me the praise of those I loved 
About what else should I concern myself ? ” 

Though it may be urged that such sentiments are natural 
in a young girl, there is nevertheless something uncommonly 
lovely in her innocence and in her absolute trust. Pompilia 
never lost these feelings, for her nature was innately beautiful, 

and it was this that made the Pope exclaim : 

“ My flower, 

My rose, I gather for the breast of God. 

This I praise most in thee, when all I praise, 

That having been obedient to the end, 

According to the light allotted, law 

Prescribed thy life, still tried, still standing test- 

Dutiful to the foolish parents first 

Submissive next to the bad husband-nay 

Tolerant of those meaner miserable 

That did his hests, eked out the dole of pain— 

Thou, patient thus „ P 

call it childish ^ cons * stent ly trustful and patient. We may 
as if it were half nocence 1 we will, and speak of guilelessness 

the fact that losing one’s^hddish ^ ^ Cann0t get Hd ° f 

-IT °r seif to **^£^£*' 

and even if the IlrM t" Sk ° f clashln g with worldliness, 


and even if the u 01 clashin g with worldliness, 

look askance as it a 6 n0t actuall y renitent, it will 
In,h„ T When me " are -drunk with 
inary course of events, innocence, 


look askance 
enthusiasm.” 
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wh tch is retained by innate nobility of character and mind, is 
liable to be torn and bruised by the world. The awakening 
m ay come gradually or suddenly-that only depends upon 
circumstances-but until it does come, innocence is blind in 
the same way as love is said to be blind ; and the reason why 
there are so many love tragedies and so few dramas oi 
innocence is not difficult to discover. Had it not been for her 
flight, Pompilia would perhaps never have realised “how 
very different a lot was hers from any other woman’s.” She 
would have been patient and endured all things that Guido 
could do to her, and doubtless she might eventually have had 
a good influence on him — such goodness being indeed most 
powerful. But there came those faint intimations of a call 
from God, the dawn of motherhood and a summons to save 
herself for her babe’s sake, which gave birth to the yearnings 
to be away from her husband and from that den of darkness. 

“ Oh ! child, that didst despise thy life so much, 

When it seemed only thine to keep or lose ; 

How fine the ear felt fall the first low word, 

Value life, and preserve life for my sake!” 

This is the second step in the tragedy— the first introduction 
of fate. This inward feeling that she had something besides 
herself to care for made Pompilia do the very thing Guido 
seems to have wished her to commit. But, as the Pope 
careful to point out, there came with that inward yearning a 
miracle of courage (“ The Pope,” lines 685, etc.), which 
altogether baffled Guido’s plans. The third and most im- 
portant step-the hohepunkt is the flight with Caponsacch . 
The fourth" is the birth of the child, 

cause of the catastrophe at the vi v j e w — the 

elements of the tragedy from a dramatic ^ inevitable 

exposition is the marriage, t e which cause d the 

events consists of the irma ■ y b _ g h of the child too k 

flight; in consequence of w 1 from Guido— rousing 

place in the Comparim s horn f aCt tbat pompilia’s 

his latent anger, bringing on t e en ^ j s we consider the 
death is caused mainly by hei mi spirit kindred to 

secret of the charm of this book-hers 

Cordelia’s— “ so young and true. essentia i factor of the 

It stands to reason that ano ^ and his w if e were 

exposition is the Count himse • not understand the 

so entirely different that t e 
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other Guido said : “ What you call my wife, I call a nullity 
in female shape, vapid disgust.” (Book XI., 1112, 11,3.) 
Pompilia was unable to give such a graphic description of 
her husband, but she says . 

“ 1 was blind. 

That is the fruit of all such wormy ways, 

The indirect, the unapproved of God : 

You cannot find their author’s end and aim, 

Not even to substitute your good for bad, 

Your straight for the irregular ; you stand 

Stupefied, profitless, as cow or sheep 

That miss a man’s mind, anger him just twice 

By trial at repairing the first fault 

Unaware I only made things worse 

In my ignorance I was just thwarting Guido’s true intent.’’ 


Here again, surely, we have the key to the whole tragedy. 
Pompilia was blind — made weak by innocence — blind and 
weak because unworldly. It is because it is so easy to cheat 
or lie to a child that we can never do so. With our fellow- 
men it is different, both parties seem to have a kind of mutual 
(if tacit) understanding that lying is an acknowledged 
weapon. But it needs a nature like Guido’s to flout the face 
of innocence, and the question involuntarily occurs to us 


wny was sne made to learn, 

Not you, not I, not even Molino’s self— 

What Guido Franceschini’s heart could hold?* 

The answer, “ Thus saintship is effected probably ” is rather 

throuplTntr ^ d ° eS n0t qUlte satls fy us - But if we glance 

this ouerv e ^ passa & es we ' ma y fi "d more complete replies to 
tms query. Compare the following lines 

“In the great right of an excessive wrong » + 

•' Henceforth I asked God's counsel, not mankind V. . " J 

" The frightfulness of my despair in God . . . "5 

' ™ Irr'loT/ 0011 makeS ,hC n « d «««.' 

S e P uts ^ ort ^ might and saves ” || 

As well irs n „ffe 8 redL‘ na h ; Ve go f™ d ^ «"joy«d 
- 01 betler life beginning ’wlte re ....... 

* “ Other Half Rome ’» ! "I 

“ Furcht bares Los 1 w"^ Schi ' ler ’ S “ Don Carlos,” Act I, Sc. 2 
Warum zwei He r 7* ^ , eS e^hAn, 

Other Half R ome ,'> ,o 55 . + ^ meiden ■ ■ ■ • ” etc. 

II “ Pompilia,” 1387 + orn pi >a, 85^. § “ Pompilia,” 1285. 

" “ Pompilia,” ,668. 
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These fragments will not seem disjointed (we venture to 
hope) to those who can supplement them by remembering 
the context. The stages of Pomnilia's via 


stages of Pompilia’s via dolorosa — the 
excessive wrong, the vanity of human counsel, the turning 
desDair in Gnr l 1 r ^ . 


to 


w . . ^uunbei, me turnir 

God, the despair in God, the renewal of faith in God and 
clearer insight, and lastly the consummation, “ all has been 
right these stages are a terra incognita to most men. The 
very fact of our asking the question, “ Why was this so ? ” 
shows that we are shortsighted, and that we cannot see 
through the horrors of to-day’s suffering and perceive the 
result to be attained we mean with the eyes of trusting 
hope. And yet we have our better moments in which we 
have strength to rise above the chain of fate, guess the effect, 
conjecture the great cause. The experiences through which 
Pompilia passed must strike everyone as representing a life- 
time. In a few years that girl lived a life more complete than 
that of some people who die of senility — who in fact have only 
existed. The last fragment quoted above, beginning “ All 
has been right,” indicates a respect for life eminently mature. 
The thoughts are parallel to those in such profound poems as 
“ The Death in the Desert,” and Tennyson’s “ Ulysses.” 

We must now leave Pompilia ; we have no time to dwell on 
the more human aspects of her heart— her respect for her 
own unknown mother; her love for her reputed parents; 
her generous attitude towards Guido ; her deep a ^™ irat '°™ 
for Caponsacchi ; her passionate love for her c 1 • 

along with the two exquisite descriptions of he dawn of 
motherhood (“Other Half Rome," ,530-1538- Pomp, l.a, 

, 200, &c.), let us remember Lowell s beaut, u in 

« And as blind nestlings, unafraid 

Stretch up wide mouthed to eve ^ s * 

By which their downy dream is st.rred, 

Taking it for the mother bir 

So, when God’s shadow, which is hgh 

Unheralded, by day or mg , 

My wakening instincts a 

Silent as sunbeams over^^j^ things 

In my hearts nest w ings, 

Stir with a helpless sen j long 

Lift themselves up andtrem^ 

With premonitions sw ta j e w hen we 

We almost forget the painful H at “™* the mont hs of 

oarlv years of happ 
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patience during which she “ baffled tyranny " ; the welling up 
of feeling from the universal heart giving hope, glorifying 
her and helping her to find her “ way as birds their trackless 
way”— all these reflections, we say, help us to forget the sad 
and painful side, because we realise that we are here brought 
face to face with one of the most beautiful, one of the most 
sacred, and one of the very deepest revelations of a woman’s 
heart. But this is superfluous comment. All who know 
what the word “ mother '' means, must love this book, if only 
for Pompilia’s sake— “ Christian mother, wife, and girl — 

which three gifts seem to make an angel up ” 

* * * * * 


Canon Caponsacchi is certainly one of the most powerful 
characters in “The Ring and the Book.” As we have already 
pointed out, he stands on a level not far below Pompilia and 
the Pope. But we must resist the temptation to speak about 
the many beauties in Book VI., and limit ourselves to one 
suggestion. Lack of space constrains us to be brief, but we 
wish to point out one lesson which Browning evidently 
intended to impart in these books — one which must not be 
overlooked. He says (“Pope,” line 1914) : — 

“ . . . His own mere impulse guides the man 

Happily sometimes, since ourselves allow, 

He has danced, in gaiety of heart i’ the main 
The right step 

But if his heart had prompted him break loose 
And mar the measure ? ” 


foil ke noticed that Caponsacchi is not the only one who 

Guido 5 a n S h ° Wn r re impulse " Violante - Pompilia, and 
unconventin°i 1 ,1 their u SeVeral ways - Pom pHm does the 
from her hll * ! ng * hen sl>e obeys the instinct to escape 

teuretod H n V “? lante does «°"S m the hope of 
wro: g 8 ” ai'n with findS that ha ™ has oome, does 

right Shp cfanri • 1 ranging the former wrong to 

Ca g po„sa S oc ^ ^ ° f 

lb ° Ut " h0m ”? iSh V ay ' a fc- wo^™X«Xi°n f g GUid °' 

of Count Guido^has^ a t° rmer essay, the character 

Psychological writing ^ He ^ Brownin g’ s subtlest 

subject (Books V. and Xn ^ deV ° ted tWO books to this 

pared, they will be f m i«a • 'A an B c ^ ose ly studied and com- 
be found infinitely interesting and instructive. 
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It cannot be dented that there is a certain amount of matter 
wh ich seems redundant ; probably it is our shortsightedness 

which prevents our grasping the symmetry of the whole, but 

we fancy many will sympathise with this our shortsightedness 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that Count Guido is a 
character which requires much patient study. It is marvellous 
to think that the mind which conceived the Pope, Caponsacchi 
and Pompilia, should be able to describe (in the same breath, 
so to speak) the intricacies of a poisoned and perverted heart 
such as the Count s. If it cannot be said that Browning has 
enhanced the picture of this man with an atmosphere of 
sympathy equal to that which surrounds the beloved heroes 
of Shakespeare — the two Richards, Shylock, Timon, Macbeth, 
Othello, Coriolanus and others — yet no one can but be moved 
by the pathetic pleading of fawning pride in Book V., and of 
the subtle mixture of anger, hatred, and self-justification in 
Book XI. It will at once occur to the reader of “ The Ring 
and the Book” to enquire why Browning wrote twice as 
much about Guido as about any other character. Why two 
books r Why is the title of the one, “ Count Guido 
Franceschini,” and of the other, “ Guido” ? A few words will 
suffice to explain this. 

Book V. contains the words in which the Count pleads 
his own defence, after having been tortured to extract a 
confession. He has confessed-he repeats his words ( ines 
105-112). He acknowledges that he has commi 
threefold murder-declares that he has acted m self-defen« 
and asks his judges •• to weigh well all the moubte that has 
come on him through his persistent jrea^i g ^ ^ fee 
where he was trained to , go ( ; onally in this 

remembered that Guido s byP^^ because he is still 
first discourse of his be aim • There is throughout 

buoyed up by the faint chance ° f b yp„ c risy (if we may use the 
the book a deep note of since . t the ver y sincere 

expression) which is in direct cm tQ a p t b e hatred ot 

sincerity of Book XI., in whic i w y wl q show what we 

his heart. A glance throug 1 speaks of his self- 
mean by his sincere hypocrisy. - n an ol d one, love of 

respect, his care for a good n *™®’ ts P Qf ha ving recognised the 
kindred (lines 30-36). being thus ill-rewarded ioi 

Church as his suzerain and of h.s being 
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his devoid services (lines 128-139)- P uts the bl » for 

most of his actions on others. He says he was advised to go 
to Rome to be guided (line 234), and so he went and waited 
thirty years saw meanwhile many succeed, pass him and 
leave him standing still (line 29 2). Whereon his brother 
Paul protested, « If the Church want no more of you, the 
Court no more, and the camp as little, the ingrates— why, it 
was just a wife you meant to take” (lines 398-412), and he 
adds that “Paul's advice was weighty .... he proposed 
all, I accepted all ” (line 421), and later on he claims again to 
have “ been in humble frame of mind, he bowed, betook 
himself to his place again (line 1255). Lastly, he has the 
audacity to declare that he was guided and advised — this time 
by divine inspiration — to commit the murders, and the “ Quis 
est pro Domino ? "(line 1549) is a master stroke of irony, 
echoing as it does the “ Quis pro Domino ? ” of the Pope 
(line 2100). In fact all the way through we find passages 
which remind us of what the Pope has said. For instance, 
when Guido speaks of “ my stranded self, born fish with gill 
and fin fit for the deep sea” (line 17 2), he uses, in a different 
sense, the same metaphor as the one we find in “ The Pope ” 
(line 486), “ like the ambiguous fish . . . . ” etc. Or when 
Guido says, “ God breathes, not speaks, his verdicts, felt not 
heard,” he is uttering the same truth as we find in “The Pope” 
(lines 345-354), and the whole passage beginning “ I am 
Guido Franceschini, am I not?” (line 1790) is analogous 
eompariscm will show it to be so) to the passage, u This is 
why Guido is found reprobate ” (X. line 399). But on the 
• T , a . nt °^ e or tw0 Guido's arguments are quite 

mn U & i % ^ marry what he courteously calls “ the 

mongre! of a drab” (line 88), and he was, from his point of 

any oneT^ )7 “ notonous lie” (line in), nor could 

Violante wo^H h ^7 W&S the irre S ular deed (line 113). 

difficu y° — hh “ 

Whv then square .... Preposterous terms ? 

"i/utetocS*. "icz?;sfr T : ith nor take a 

»o in the words. « 1 did God^ biddi^”" ' 5 h J H° n ^ 
self prescribe » n- oia amg .... I heard Him- 

passage in which r, • i * ne G° 2 ) ; or again in the closing 
fiis kissing his hand 7 * ? P lctures to bimself a future son of 
g ha " d and start '"g « the scars left by the rack 
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(Hnes 2048-2058). These are some of the more important 
points to be noticed in the pleadings of the noble Count 
before his judges— the “ sweet Sir.q and ^ .-I C 2 > 1 


Count 

' ~ k 0110 reverend Court.’’ 

In Book XI. the same man speaks “ to another purpose 

quite ” “ the same man, another voice.” Note the difference 

in the tone from the outset (compare the first lines in Book V. 
and XI.) it makes one think of the Swift of Shene and the 
Swift of Bury Street. Book XI. is entitled “ Guido,” because 
here we have the true man himself, he is no longer Count 
Franceschini, member of the Tuscan aristocracy, no longer 
the man into whose face his kindred looked when days were 
dim (V. 34), no longer the representative of a great line 
(V. 140), no longer the defrauded husband (V. 607), no longer 
a Franceschini dreading lest another of the name should 
display the soiled coat of arms (V. 1490), no longer the 
dutiful son (V. 2014), but only the angry man, Guido, who 
believes in just the vile in life (X. 511), who thinks “ some 
use there cannot but be for a mood like his, implacable, per- 
sistent in revenge.” Even to the very end he seems to keep 
his anger at white heat (lines 2400-2413); he says it is not 
in him to unhate his hates, and yet, by one blow the truth is 
flashed upon him, “ Pompilia, will you let them murder me l ” 
Books VI. and VII. are too well known to require any 
comment, and, unfortunately, want of space prevents a 
discussion of the pleadings and counterpleadings contain 

in Books VIII. and IX. We can only call attentio 

beautiful sermon of the “ barefoot August, man 

459, &c.), and to the famous lines addressed to the Brmsh 

public, closing with the words : 

Might mine but lie outside thine, Lync Love, 

Thy rare gold ring of verse (the poet pra.sed, 

Linking our England to his Italy - r ^ firs , 

—Which carry us back to the ove y p 
book, in which he prays he may 

\ a hnt raising hand and head 
“ Never conclude, bu t reach ye t yearn 

Thither where eyes tha re ward, 

For all hope, all ^ 

Their utmost U P and ®" h £ tha t heaven thy home 
In those thy realms P- thy face ma kes proud 

Some whiteness which, J g foot m ay fall ! 
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